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city hospitality, carried the dignitary of Guildhall into certain
familiarities not altogether graceful at any time, and quite out
of character at a public table. The King, who understood very
well how to extricate himself from difficulties of this descrip-
tion, gave a hint to the company to avoid ceremony, and stole
off to his coach, which stood ready for him in Guildhall Yard.
But the Mayor liked his Majesty's company too well, and was
grown so intimate that he pursued the merry sovereign, and,
catching him fast by the hand, cried out with a vehement oath
and accent, " Sir, you shall stay and take t'other bottle." " The
airy monarch," continues the narrator of the anecdote, "looked
kindly at him over his shoulder, and with a smile and graceful
air (for I saw him at the time and do now), repeated this line
of the old song:

He that's drunk is as great as a king,*

and immediately turned back and complied with his landlord."!
This famous anecdote is importantly illustrated by a letter from
the Countess Dowager of Sunderland to her brother Henry
Sidney, written five years after the mayoralty of Sir Robert
Viner. J The King had supped with the Lord Mayor; and
the aldermen on the occasion drank the King's health over
and over upon their knees, wishing every one hanged and
damned that would not serve him with their lives and fortunes.
But this was not all. As his guards were drunk, or said to be
so, they would not trust his Majesty with so insecure an escort,
but attended him themselves to Whitehall, and, as the lady-
writer observes, "all went merry out of the King's cellar." So

* In Tate's Cuckold's Haven, 4to, 1685, is the following couplet:

Good store of good claret supplies every thing,
And the man that is drunk is as great as a king.

f Spectator, No. 462.

J Letter of March 12 [1679-80], in Henry Sidney's Diary, &c. vol. i. p. 300.tle was done all day [at
